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SBRBCW VABBSs. | 


From the Saturday Courier. 

PRIZE TALE, 

Chase Loring. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION, 
BY MISS LESLIE. 
[Concluded.] 

When Chase came down, he inquired for | 
Tudor; and Aunt Rhoda said, evasively, that 
he was out a-walking. 

*T dare say,’ remarked Chase, ‘ that he has 
gone to see how the wharf looks this morning. 
1 wonder he did not waken me ; [ would have | 
mone too.’ 

‘Well, you had better have your breakfast 
now,’ said Aunt Rhoda; and Annis coming | 
down, they all placed themselves at the table. 

Just as they were finishing their repast, the 
old lady saw Tudor pass the window on his 
return.—She started up, and rantomect him 
in the lithe square passage that divided the 
street-door from that of their sitting-room. 
‘Have you got it?’ she whispered, Tudor 
took the pillow-case from under his coat; 
there was only about a pound of tea in it. 

‘This,’ said he, ‘is all that Tcould find dry.’ 
And the old lady, looking somewhat disap- 
pointed at the smallness of the quantity, after 
she had provided so large a receptacle, direct- 
ly transferred it to one of her immense dark 
jean pockets. 

‘Tudor,’ said she, pressing his hand signi- 
ficantly, * contrive to come home cartier than 
usual this evening.’ 


She then returned to the parlor, where 


= =a 
* Well,’ said Aunt Rhoda, ¢ it does seem opened it to inhale its fragrance, and her 
strange that the ministers, good men as they | opposite neighbors wondered why Rhoda 
are, should take sides in these unnatural, Spraggins was scen so often with her head 


times,’ down in a pillow-cuse. She was strongly 
‘Yes,’ pursued Chase— | tempted to make a little tea, and drink it be- 
‘ Parson Hopper, as he thinks proper, \ fore dinner, but (as she said afterwards) she 

In Liberty's cause is bold.” could not find it in her heart to be so selfish 


* Aunt Rhoda,* observed Tudor, § a cause | as to take this long-desired beverage alone, 
that is sanctioned by the approval of so many) and she dared not entrust any one else with 
wise and pious men cannot fail to prosper.’ | the secret. Therefore she steadily adhered 
‘By the by, Tudor,’ said Chase, ‘are not) to her first intention of preparing some for 
you going to give us some verses on last) herself and Tudor, when he came home to- 
night's affair ? T saw you writing before you | wards evening—having heard it remarked that 
went to bed, late as it was.’ , bookish people are generally fond of tea. 
‘I fear,’ replied Tudor, with a smile, £1) The day appeared to her a very long one ; 
shall never equal the very popular poets whose | and at dinner Tudor almost feared that she 
elegant lyrics seem to have taken such a hold 


would excite Chase's curiosity by her winks 


, ‘Y » . . , :}):; 2aY ne . . - - 
on your fancy. But come, you shall hear as) and smiles at himself, and by her grateful 


much as T have composed on what you call over-complaisance. Annis regarded her with 
As . } ¥ 

the affair of last night: | surprise. But Chase did not observe Aunt 
: . Raul ‘ 1! ; ° . . . 
* Now Cynthia’s silver lamp serenely shone | Rhoda's significant proceedings, being earn- 
Ont ‘ep green of Ne *s i one.’ | ‘ 7 b A 

n the deep green of Neptune's liquid throu estly engaged in discussing with Tudor the 
‘ ld Ne very well.’ inter “] |] Fi ies ‘ : 

I know old Neptune very well,’ interrupted events of last night, and their probable conse- 
‘hase: ¢ is Cynthia 2’ %, ; 
Cinse; *'Sat wae's Cyatinn’ l| quences, and in talking of the quantity of wet 
‘ ’ ¢ se % o oT ’ te § Cty soy tI fy 

Oh! Chase,’ exclaimed Aunis, * Cynthia tea that had been thrown up that morning by 
1] > ’ M10: _ d > , } F J ; ‘ 
is one of the poetical names of the moon. ithe tide; a ftidge of it extending along the 

Now,’ said Chase,‘ I should just have said shore from Griffin’s wharf almost to South 
* The moon was bright i] . . 
wan cen wadtieks.? . || Boston, and which he and his comrades bad 
= i : i ee i Le 

assisted in shoveling back again into the sea, 

That would have been much shorter and) wi i 2 PU vodka inen 
. , cn adinner was over, an al sf > 
easier. J 7 : 
‘Pho!’ Led Tudor—and he od iI had gone to their respective shops, Aunt Rho- 
10!’ replied Tudor—an srocecded || , P ) 
; : , da sat down to some wonderfully ingenious 
in the usual style of very young pocts— | ; 
‘ | pateh-work, which she had long been putting 
‘ Yet silence sicpt not on Bostonta’s towers.’ I % , ; . 
‘ ~~. ' ' together at her leisure. fut on this after- 
‘ Bostonia!l interrupted Chase; ¢ its a) seed Gn ee 
, | _ | noon she made so many mistakes, (such as 
shame disguise good names—but you'll ‘ - : : 
shame to disyt good mmues—but y sewing to each other, side by side, two pieces 





Tudor took his seat at the breakfast table, 
while Chase stood before the looking-glass, 
fixing his collar, and humming a line or two of 


one of his Liberty songs, as he cabled them. 


never get on at this rate. Now, were I a of the same catic 0) that she thouelht it best to 


poet, L would despatch the business ut once, defer the arrangement of her star-work and 
by just saying— ' block-work till her mind should be less pre 
‘When the boys chopped away, 





‘Well, Tudor,’ said Chase, ‘who did you 


; eo 
miecet in your morning walk : 


‘] met at least half a dozen clergymen, 


replied Tudor, * one at a time, taking an early 
opportunity to visit the scene of action 
There was Dr. Cooper, and—’ 
‘Ah’ sune Chase— 


In Brattle street, vou'lloften meet 


Phe silver-tongued Sam 





oceupied, IJaving set away her basket of 

} Soon the tea dropped away, , ; ‘ 

| Then they all hopped away ; prank hes, she took her knitting, sent her blick 
wer al M : 

l And nobody stopped the way.’ woman M ireyv ona long errand, and told An 

| 


| Aud, * suiting the action to the word, he was. nis she might step in next door and visit hes 
al 


| out otihe room in A Moment. trici | Lo lith des. 

Durine the day, Nuit Rhoda (who Wa Liaving now the horse tohersell. An t Rho 
wranl to trust ber treasure an instant out of ly, who always kept wire tn her ehaniber 
| hren possession) frequently put ber hand tito couveyed thither ketle of water, and all the 
lier poeket to fecl i the tea was stil there. proper apparatus for in hing teas first Care 


1 Wohi mever Sil Lieb pope hicd tk be uloue cucee fully closiuc the al turtaimn flicrwindGwy 
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Evening came—the black woman had set 
the supper table down stairs as usual, and 
Annis, who had just returned from her visit, 
was reclining in the arm chair, and meditating 
by the light of a bright fire, when ‘Tudor ar- 
rived. As soon as Aunt Rhoda heard bis 
voice, she came down and invited him and 
Annis up stairs. They went—and saw near 
the lrearth a litte table with a cloth thrown 
lightly over its contents. With much dra- 
matic effect the old lady lifted the cloth, and 





exhibited her best waiter, her best tea-pot, 
sugar-dish, &c. and a plate of white ginger 
bread. 

* Now, children,’ said she, ‘ see what I've 
been getting ready for you. I'm a grieving 
that we can’t have Chase Loring with us, But 
you know he’s so desperate a whig, that it’s 
out of the question. Come set up. The tea 
is well drawed by this time. It actually does 
my heart good to find myself a-sitting once 
more at my own tea table.’ 

* Oh! dear Aunt! where did this tea come 
from ?’ exclaimed Annis, ‘ if you were not my 
own aunt, L should fear that you were doing 
something—I won't say bad—but something 
very ungood,’ 

* There’s no ungoodness at all in taking a 
little tea that would else have floated off on the 
waves of the salt sea,’ said Aunt Rhoda, 
‘ There’s Fear Fearing, that the neighbors 
say has had some way of getting tea all along— 
at least now and then. I suppose she buys it 
of Billy Jackson, the tory grocer. Both Ruth 
Ruggles and Faith Foolidge have seen her 
coming out of his store. ‘They say she makes 
tea in the coffee-pot, and sets about it any hour 
in the day, just whenever she has a chance. 
Then she hides herself in the clothes-press, 
and drinks it standing, and sets her two little 
girls a-watching, to give her notice when their 
father’s a-coming. And if they watch well, 
she rewards them by pouring more water on 
the grounds, and giving them the leavings.’ 

* More shame for her,’ said Annis. 

* Now Aunis, that’s ugly in you to talk so,’ 
said Aunt Rhoda,—* come now, get over your 
spite at the tea, and take this cup,’ 

* No, Ithank you, aunt.’ 

* Not take it, Annis ?’ 

‘ No indeed auot—I cannot bring, myself 
even to taste it,’ 

* Nor I neither,’ said Tudor, pushing away 
the cup which had just been set before him. 

‘Why Tudor ?’ exclaimed the old lady, *] 
know you used to like tea—and now you lave 





| 
|} something like composure,— 














been without it for months.’ 


* Had I been without it for years,’ exclaim 
ed Tudor, * [ would wot take a drop of that || 
tea—that tea of all others.’ i 

* Well—raly Tudor—I did not e xpect this | 
of you !” ejaculated Aunt Rhoda. 


i} 
1} 
‘Tam sorry to hear you Say sx 





a supper party to night, 


brought the tea for your own gratification, not 
for my own,—and you may be assured that 
nothing, whatever, shall induce me to partake 
of it.’ 

* Tudor,’ said Aunt Rhoda, * I did not sup- 
pose such stubbornness was in you, Come 
now only try one cup—you've no notion how 
nice it is—see bow dark it pours out, and how 
fine it sinells—(sipping from her saucer)— 
come now, just taste it. You need not be 
afraid of Chase—he'll never know it.’ 

* Afraid of Chase !’ exclaimed Tudor, col- 
oring violently, and almost starting from his 
chair, ‘ Tudor Haviland afraid of Chase Lo- 
ring!’ 

Before his indignation could vent itself 
farther, the door was suddenly thrown open, 
and Chase Loring appeared atit. On coming 
home rather earlier than usual, and finding no 
one in the parlor, he had inquired of Marcy 
where they all were? ‘I don’t know,’ said 
Marcy, * Old missus was up chamber when I 
caine home, and she called master Tudor and 
Annis up to her, and they never come down 
again. ° I guess, may be, she’s a having a fain- 
ty-fit, or something. 
nateral, 


Her voice didn’t seem 
I've been afeared to go and ax.’ 

Chase hastily ran up stairs, and unceremo- 
niously throwing open the door, he saw the tea- 
table with all its appurtenances, Aunt Rhoda 
holding a saucer to her lips, and Tudor and 
Annis sitting with each a cup before them. 

* What is all this 2’ exclaimed Chase, * are 
you actually drinking tea ?’ 

‘Ol! Chase,’ cried Annis, * Why did not 
you knock at the dyor 7” 

Aunt Rhoda changed color, and started so 
that she dropped her saucer—but trying te 
rally, she proceeded to remedy the disaster 


with affected composure, and-> said with a 





forced smile,— 

‘ There’s no great harm done after all—so | 
set down, Chase Loring, and tke a friendly) 
cup of tea with us,’ 


*I—I—’ exclaimed Chase, springing up half| 
way to the ceiling—‘ T drink tea !—Where did 
you getit? Tellme where that tea come from ?’ 

* I brought it to her,’ said Tudor, calmly, 

* You-you,’ cried Chase, * do you say that 
you gave her that tea ?’ 

* I do say so,’ replied Tudor. 

Chase stood for a moment motionless, 
Then gomg up to Tudor, he said in a voice 


half-choked from the effort to speak with) 


, 
‘Tudor T have just seen a man brought in 








from Medford—all the way from Medtord— 
who had somehow managed to carry a wre a 


deal oftea home with him. But his towusiue al 





found bim out, and they made him coun 
i} 


along with them to Squire Hancock, who ha l 


And Squire Han- 


mm hen wa 


burnt on the common in front of the squire’s 
house. This I have seen,’ 

* Well,’ said Tudor, ‘ and what is all this 
to me ?” 

‘ Tudor,’ said Chase, trying to speak coolly 
+ just tell me why you kept back that tea, and 
why you brought it home with you ? 

‘ If youreally suppose,’ replied Tudor, * that 
I secreted this tea, last night, for the purpose 
of bringing it home with me—if you, indeed, 
think so—you may think so still,” and he 
walked about the room in a fever of indigna- 
tion. 

‘Oh! no—no,’ cried Aunt Rhoda, * it was 
all my fault—I teazed himn—I coaxed him—it 
was only this morning I persuaded him to go 
to the water-side and pick it up for me—and 
[ had hard work to get him to do it—it was all 
me—nobody but me.’ 

‘Tudor,’ resumed Chase, * you have not 
been drinking it say this instant that you have 
drank none of it ?’ , 

* Chase Loring,’ answered Tudor, turning 
suddenly upon him, * I neither like your tone 
noryourmanner. By what right do you ques- 
tion me. If LT chose to bring home tea, or 
even to drink it, am I not at liberty to do so 
without accounting to you for it 2’ 

‘ Tudor,’ said Chase * you will not dare to 
drink that cup of tea. 

‘Dare!’ 
stant he took up the cup, and swallowed its cou 
tents, 


exclaimed Tudor, and in an in 


‘Oh! Tudor! cricd Annis—turning very 
pale, and covering her eyes with her hands, 

‘Mercy on me! What neat!’ ejaculated 
Aunt Rhoda. 

Tudor having emptied the cup, set it down, 
and advanced towards Chase, who stood firm, 
and looked at him in silence. 

‘Oh! boys—boys!’ cried Annis, * don’t 
look so very angry at each other—your faces 
are scarlet, and your eyes flash like fire— 
you frighten me out of my wits, and see poor 
Aunt Rhoda is trembling in her chair.’ 

But the remonstrance was unheeded, 

* By what right,’ repeated Tudor, * does 
Chase Loring presume to question Tudor 
Haviland ! 

‘Presume!’ reiterated Chase, * [ under- 
stand you now. Because your master is a 
bookseller, and mine a carpenter, you pretend 
to look down upon me—I know you do—you 
think your company a favor, and you check 
my talk, and you laugh at my liberty songs— 
L see it all now—I wonder I have been blyd 
so long.’ 

‘Oh! Chase—Chase " exe lanned 


voine between them, ‘do not 


Anus, 
Say such bad 





:}) than you think, 


\f vr your 


things to Tudor. Do not talk so much worse 


lave you hat told me that 


jyou thought you had improved by living with 

. . ° ‘ve © . & 

»,” replied || Co k shamed him before all the ventlemen.|| Tudor? C 
‘yy e HT] “ ' 

Tudor, you certainly understood! that I) and the tea that had heen taken fre 

i . 


ome now, be friends with him— 


nt’s 


ake—for my sake 





— 
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‘Yes, ‘ for your sake,’ said ‘Tudor, bitterly — 
‘that’s well put in. No doubt there’s an un- 
derstanding between you. Has he not been 
trying to win you for himself? I know he 
has.’ 

‘It is false!’ cried Chase, ‘ No one shall 
ever say, man or boy, that I cheated him out 
of his sweetheart. I scorn to do such a thing 
—only say that again : 

Nothing but the habitual respect which is 
felt by American men for the presence of 





women, could now have prevented the young 
adversaries from proceeding to extremities on 
the spot. Aunt Rhoda and Annis interposed 
with vehemence, and cried, and entreated, and 
essayed their utmost to induce a reconcilia- 
tion. But it was all in vain. Each imagined 
that he had gone too far to retreat, and that 
the other had gone too far to be forgiven. 
Both were intlamed with the stings of their 
imaginary affronts, and with the young and 
impetuous, imaginary injuries often wound 
more deeply than real ones. Ina the heat of 
passion, Chase had unjustly accused ‘Tudor 
of despising him, and ‘Tudor had equally irri- 
tated Chase by the underserved insinuation 
Admit he had been tamperiug with the affection 
of Annis. 
unmerited, and therefore they were the more 


Both intimations were felt to be 


exasperating to the ingenuous natures of the 


two yotng men, 





‘Tudor, said Chase, afier a pause, ‘ we 


have gone too far to be friends again. If we! 


cannotlive together as we have formerly done, | 


it is best we should part.’ 
* With all my heart,’ replied Tudor, * if it| 
is your wish that we should separate, it cannot 
for a moment, be mine that we should not.’ 
‘ To-night, then,’ said Chase, * I quit this 


house. Your staying here will be of more 


advantage to the women than mine can—and | 
it is better for me to leave my aunt, than for 
you to leave your sweetheart.’ 

Aunt Rhoda and Annis now burst into tears, 
The old lady seized the hand of Chase, while 





Annis took that of Tudor, and both attempted 
to unite those hauds in returning friendship. | 
ut in vain; the young men struggled to free| 
themselves from the grasp of the women, and| 
both 


other. 


each} 


indignantly turned away from 


‘ I will go at once,’ said Chase, * this very 


moment.” And hastily embracing his old) 


aunt, he bade her farewell in a hurried voice, 


‘Ob! Aunt Rhoda,’ sobbed Annis, ‘ Lam) 


and you see what it has brought upon us.’ 
‘It shall never bring us into any more 

trouble,’ said Aunt Rhoda, and taking the pil- | 
low case from her pocket, she shook the |) 
remaining tea into the fire. \ 
* That’s right, aunt,’ exclaimed Annis, ¢ It } 
does me good to hear it crackling, and see it | 
burning.’ {i 
‘IT can never forgive Chase,’ said Tudor, | 
‘for having in daring me to do so, caused me | 
to disgrace myself by drinking a cup of that } 
tea. All the rest I might pardon; but that I | 


, . i 
cannot, while I live.’ 


|| 
‘Oh!’ cried Annis, ‘T never could under- | 
stand why boys thinks they must always do}. 


an unlucky day for us all—and I take shame | 
to myself for having been the chief cause of 
it. IT ought to have had more sense—I am 
sure I thought I had. What’s done can’t be 
undone, as my dead husband used to say. 
But I doubt if we ever see Chase again.’ 

Tudor passed the back of his hand over 
his eyes, threw himself into a chair, and cov- 
ered his face ; and then started up and left 
the room 

‘ Go down stairs Annis,’ said Aunt Rhoda, 
‘IT suppose Marcy has got supper ready in 
the keeping-room—go down, and Vil come 
presently—but T guess nobody wants much, 
and we'll have no Chase now to ‘liven us up at 
meals, The evening is spiled, and the sooner 
we go to our sorrowful beds the better. Go 





down, Annis, child—I guess may be you'll 
find Tudor there—I'll come as soon as I’ve | 
cleared away these things ; I can hardly bear 
the sight of them—dear me! how we shall 
miss Chase! But be said right. Though he 
is ny own sister's son, it’s better he should go 
than Tudor, But lin very sure Tudor never 
meant any assumacy over him, Dear me! 
how affrontive boys are!’ 

Annis departed, pale and dispirited—and 


Aunt Rhoda proceeded with a heavy heart 


the tea pot into the slop-bowl. 


Y , 
Karly next morning a boy came for Chase’s 


effects, and brought the following note : 


Dean Aunt Ruopa: 
I am sorry to leave you—but it must be so. 
[I have spent a great many happy days in your 


louse ; and you have been very kind to me. 








| 
. : 
He then took the hand of Annis, and was| 
drawing her towards him, but dropped it on 


recollecting himself, and said, * No—Annis—|| my master’s sister, in Essex street. 


I have taken a room with the widow Checkerel, 
| I staid 


| . ‘ i e . tye 
no. Even at parting I will not kiss you. Hey there last night, Cromwell and Bradshaw 


shall not say I did.” He then ran rapidly 


dor paced the room in silence, 


* Oh! the bad tea—the wicked tea!’ cried 
Aunt Rhoda, ‘TIT wish I had never seen it, nor 


tasted it,’ 


i} board with her. 
“+l 1} ,' a 
down stairs, and out of the house ; and Tu-|| live with gentlemen bookse llers. 


I find it won't do for me to 
I wish you 


| well—and Annis toomeven if it does give 


| offence. 
| Your loving nephew, 


| CHASE LORING. 


| 


to wash the tea things, indignantly emptying | 


a Te 
Tudor Haviland was much hurt—and he 


now quite sure that getting that tea wasa sin— | offered to go away himself that Aunt Rhoda 


might send for Chase to come back again. 
But we must confess that his offer was not 
very carnestly urged, as the idea of giving up 
the daily society of Annis was too painful to 
him. Also, he had still a lurking fear of the 
superior personal attractions of Chase Loring. 

When Chase’s father came to town, Aunt 
Rhoda candidly explained to him all that had 
passed, His son refused to tell him any thing 
particular concerning the cause of his removal 
to the widow Checkerel’s, but he obtained 
a promise from the good old man, that he 
would continue to send Aunt Rhoda the usual 
supply of presents from his farm, that, as 
Chase said, ‘ she may lose nothing by my 


whatever they are dared.’ leaving her.” The elder Loring, finding that 
* Well,’ said Aunt Rhoda, * this has been his son was comfortably and respectably situ- 


ated in his new abode, concluded it best that he 
should remain there, saying, ‘ The truth, is, 
sister Rhoda, I have always found that the best 
way of managing Chase was to let him take 
his course,’ 

Aunt Rhoda went sometimes to see her 
nephew, but each of the young men had inter- 
dicted all mention of the other’s name. Both 
were determined not to be the first in proposing 
a reconciliation, or in allowing their friends 
to do so for them, and therefore no such pro- 
jposal was made. Still, had they analyzed 
their own hearts they would have found that, 
oe the first ebullition no serious animosity 
existed between them, and that false pride was 
the only feeling that kept them apart. 

Now that he had no fear of finding a rival 
‘in Chase, Tudor Haviland soon came to an 


aye : : P ‘ 
explicit understanding with Annis, and it was 





settled that she was to become his wife when 
his time with Mr. Knox had expired, and 
hohen he should be able to go into business 
Nor himself. 

| More than two years rolled rapidly away. 


The term of Chas’e apprenticeship bad elap- 
sed, and after a visit of a week to his native 
||place, he had taken a shop in Charlestown, 
‘and set up, on his own account, as a carpen- 
| ter. Being an excellent workman, of cheerful 


disposition, and popular manners, he was 
soon a favorite with his customers, and much 


liked throughout the village —Tudor’s term 
was also out, but owing to the confusion of 
the times, his father was as yet unable or 
unwilling to set him up; and therefore, at the 
earnest desire of Mr. Knox, he agreed to 
remain in his store a year longer, in the 
capacity of clerk, 

The clouds which had so long loured in the 
political horizon of America were now fast 
approaching the zenith, and already were beard 
the coming thunders ofthat tremeudous storm 


‘ Which ancient systems into ruin hurled, 
And shook the basia of the Atlantic world.” 


The Llood had 


Rubicon was crossed, 
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i 
already flowed at Lexington and at Concord, \ 
and the hardy champions of their country’s} 
rights had proceeded to the defence of Bunker 
Hill certainly ‘with hearts resolved,’ and with | 
hands as well prepared as elvcdenanees | 





would allow. 
Ou the night before that singular battle, | 


whose consequences converted defeat into tri- | 
icans, lighted only by the stars, were silently 
and secretly engaged in throwing up their 
entrenchments, Chase Loring (whoin it is un- 
necessary to say was there) heard the clear 
and distinct voice of Mr. Knox, remarking to 
some one who was digging near him, * Well 
sone, Tudor, f am glad to see thaton occasion 
you can use the spade as readily as the pen.’ 

* I wish it were 4 Tudor, 
* that we might enjoy the surprise of the 


morning,’ said 
british at secing how we have fortified our 
bill’ 

* So do I,’ replied Mr. Knox, 
we shall be true to ourselves, 
other. All that we have to apprehend in the 


*T know that 
and to each 


event of to-inorrow, is the possible failure of 
our ammunition, shouldethe contest be a long 
one,’ 

‘I confess,’ replied Tudor, * that my own 





supply of ball is rather lesa than I could wish, 

Chase Loring paused a moment in _ 
work. His pockets were filled with bullets, | 
cast by himself at his shop fire in the secrecy | 
of midnight. He took out a handful, and 
passing cautiously behind him, he slipped 
them into one of the pockets of Tudor, 

With the first beams of morning the British |! 
prepared for the attack, amazed and inceuse | 
as they were when the light of day revealed | 
to thei the redoubt erected in the darkness |, 
of asingle night by their coal and indefatigable |) 


opponents. Covered by the fire from their 


! 
! 
ships that were anchored in Charles River, | 
the British regulars crossed rapidly in their | 


boats the narrow water that divided them 


from the hill where the antagonists were ex- 


While the soldicrs of England | 
were marching proudly to the battle-ground, ! 


pecting them, 


—— Sin bright array, 
With glittering arms, and banners g ly, 


And plumes that on the breezes play, 


y And music sounding martially.’ 


their onset was steadfastly awaited by a ban 
of ciuzens and husbandmen in their ordinary 
attire, with no music to exhilerate them, and 
Many || 
of these hardy yeomen had no other w eapons 


uo standards around which to rally, 
than the fowlng pieces with which they had! 
sought game on the hills, the axes that they 
had used in cutting their fire wood, and the 
spades with which they continued to extend 
the mound they had thrown up during the] 
jiight. 


They had no leaders with aristocratic 
names, HO Scions of hereditary nobility, But | 
’ os ~~ — . : 
shey Had the LEAVE and honcst Putinan, thei 


| 
umph, and victory into ruin,—when the Amer- desperately contested, and when their en- 


| He, 


| American,’ 


lanost obstinate imtrepidity. 


)young men, who like himself were unwilling 


——— 


| sagacions and intrepid Prescot, and the en- 
thusiastic Warren. And they had ministers 
‘of the gospel, who came fearlessly to the 
ifield of the expected fight, to offer ou that 
‘spot their prayers to Ganiipaience in behalf 
‘ofthe defenders of their country’s rights, the 
asserters of her claim to freedom. 

The battle raged—every inch of ground was 
earth were stormed, the 
Americans made another breastwork by tear- 


ltrenchments of 
ing up the fences, piling the rails on each 
other, and filling the interstices with grass, 
the field having beem newly mown. The 
village of Charlestown, whose inhabitants had 
all left it at an early hour, was envoloped in 
flames, said, by a fire-buall 
from the enemy kindling one of the roofs. 


occasioned, it is 
‘Chase Loring, your shop is burning,’ ex- 
claimed his old master, 
‘No matter,’ replied Chase,’ * IT have no 
time to think about trifles now,’ and having a 
jmusket, he proceeded to load and fire as 





other, as they both gazed, with deep regret, 
on the last mortal struggles of the dying hero. 
He ceased to breathe. The two young men 
looked up. They joined their hands across 
the body of the fallen patriot, while the last 
bullets of the enemy were whistling around 
our heads. 

‘ Chase Loring,’ said Tudor, * this is no 
time to indulge in private quarrels, even in 
quarrels of more importance than ours, which 
loriginated in misapprehension, and was sus- 
tained by false shame—the shame of being 
the first to Let us, 
henceforth, reserve all resentment for the en- 
emies of our country.’ 

‘With all my soul,’ exclaimed Chase, 
warinly shaking the hand of Tudor, * from 
this moment we are friends again ; and friends 


acknowledge error. 


I hope, for ever.’ 

{vn conclusion, we must briefly state, that 
from the day of Bunker Hill, Chase Loring 
gave himself up entirely to the 
country, and tillhe had seen her through her 
he felt it impossible to turn his at- 


cause of his 


strugele, 





before. Ofteu in the battle he passed ‘Tudor 
| Haviland, whose gallant bearing excited) 
| 

Sten dg sadwiration. Once when ashiot from! 
’ 


Tudor’s musket had brought down a British 
jgrenadier, Chase raised his hand to clap his 
jold companion on the shoulder, but he recol- 
lected himself and desisted—for 


i udor’ s 
| dress and demeanor were now more than ever 


those of a gentleman, and Chase was habited | 


in his usual working clothes 
soon after, saw a British fusileer in the 
ive ry act of taking aim at Tudor. Chase in- 


| stantly rushed forward, and with his own 





| 
| musket beat up that of the soldier, whom the | 
next instant he leveled with the ground, 


‘Chase you have saved my life,’ said) 
Tudor. 

*T would have done the same for anv other 
replied Chase, walking away with 
apparent carelessness, but endeavoring to con- 


ceal the emotion that he felt on hearing the 


.- mA bl ” * . . ’ ; 
voice of Tudor addressing him once more. 


Notwithstanding their disparity of force, 
the Americans defended their bill with the) 
heaps before them, and had it not been for the | 


entire failure of their ammunition, victory |! 


!iimust have declared in favor of the patriot no- 


vices in the art of war. 


tantly compelled to give way, they turned 


gain and again upon their assailants, strik-| 
ing them with the but ends of their 
and availing themselves of every means of|| 
attack and defence that remained. 


It was at the close of 


vallant 


the battle that the 
Warren received his death-wound. 


and he fell in the midst of a group of intrepid 


to quit the field, though to remain loncer was 


now unavailing. Accident lad placed Chase 
Sea j m..7 ‘ 
Lorie and "Pacdur Pfaviland Opposite to each 


The cnemy fel! tn | 


| 
Even when redees 
' 
i 


muskets, 


continued 


linake the bust,’ was the 


tention to any other object. He entered the 


service as a volunteer, and his hardy, daunt- 
less, and interprising spirit was soon reward- 
ed with the command of a company. ‘Tudor, 
having secured Annis Chadwick by marrying 
her, followed the example of Mr. Knox, and 
applied for a commission in the continental 
arwy, in which he soon saw the patriotic and 
accomplished bookseller of Cornhill elevated 
to the rank of major general. 

Chase Loring and ‘Tador Haviland some- 
s lost sight of each other during the long 
but their friendship 


When the war 


times 
and wide spread contest : 
was never again interrupted, 





was over, and they could calmly sit down with 
their compatriots to * enjoy the peace their 
jvalor won,’ each resumed his former oceupa- 
tion. With the new pulse that was given 
jt o the whole people they both prospered, even 
ib But Chase, 


now commenced datatoa in the city, made 


eyond their expectations who 


‘his fortune the soonest; and Tudor first be- 
came the tenant, and afterwards the purcha- 
ser of a handsome house, in the center of 


| ‘fire block built and owned by his friend Lo- 


ing, Who had long since married a very pretty 
and intelligent girl from Charlestown. 
Aunt Rhoda, (whose triangular habitation 


jis still standing) felt very happy when the 


time arrived in which tea might again be drank 
without seguple, and during the remainder 
of her life she partook of it with much pleasure 


jon alternate Sunday evenings, at the respec- 


tive houses of her two bovs, 


to call them. 


as she always 


ee - 


Raranees,—Greencugn is full of wit. ‘I 
‘that T shall noe 
‘Oh, 


re hy 


jfear,’ said a lady to him, 


lmmake a good bust madam, — will 
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Loiterings of Travel. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 
KENILWORTH. 


Pierce Gaveston —his execution and character —associa- 
tions connected with Kenilworth—Italian boy—contrast 
between domestic and wandering habits—ruins of the 
castle—feelings excited by a visit here—antique fireplac e— 
Miss Jane Porter—the historical romance—common herd 
of tourists, 


On the road from Warwick to Kenilworth, 
I thought more of poor Pierce Gaveston than 
of Elizabeth and her proud earls. Edward's 
gay favorite was tried at Warwick, and behead- 
ed on Blacklow Hill, which we passed soon 
after leaving the town. He was executed in 
June ; and | looked about on the lovely hills 
and valleys that surround the place of his last 
moments, and figured to myself very vividly his 
despair at this hurried leave-taking of this bright 
world in its brightest spot and hour. Poor 
Gaveston! It was not in his vocation to die! 


Ile was neither soldier nor prelate, hermit 
nor monk. His political sins, for which he 
suffered, were no offence against good-fellow- 
ship, and were ten times more venial than 
those of the * black dog of Arden,’ who be- 
traved and helped to murder him. He was 
the reckless minion of a king, but he must 
have been a merry and pleasant fellow ; and 
now that the world, (on our side the water at 
least,) is grown so grave, one could go back 
with Old Mortality, and freshen the epitaph 
of a heart that took life more gaily. 

As we approached the castle of the proud 
Leicester, I found it easier to people the road 
with the flying Amy Robsart and her faithful 
attendant, with Mike Lambourne, Flibberti- 
gibbet, Richard Varney, and the troop of 
mummers and players, than with the more 
real characters of history. ‘To assist the ro- 
mance, a little Italian boy, with his organ and 
moukey, was fording the brook on his way to 
the castle, as if its old towers still held listen- 
vers for the wandering minstrel, I tossed 


him a shilling from the carriage window, and 





while the horses slowly forded the brock. 

° ° ° ee | 
asked him in his own delicious tongue, where | 
he was from. 


* Son’ di Firenze, signore !” 


* And where are vou going 
‘ Li! al castello’ 


Come from Florence and bound to Kenil- 


worth! Who would not grind an organ and 
sleep under a hedge, to answer the hail of the | 


passing traveler in terms like these? I have}! 
seen many a beggar in Italy, whose inheri- 
tance of sunshine and leisure in that delicious | 
clime I could lave found it in my heart to| 
envy, even with all its concomitants of uncer-| 
tainty and want; but here was a bright-faced | 
and inky-eyed child of the sun, with his ward- 


robe and means upon his back, traveling 


| shouldered his organ, put my trust in 7 fores- 
|tieri, and Kept on for Kenilworth. There 


|profit or reward consequent upon a life of 
| confinement and toil ; no moss ever gathered 


without a friend or a care ; and, upon my life, 
[I could have donned his velveteen jacket, and 
with his cheerful heart to button it over, have 


really is, I thought, as I left him behind, no 


by the unturned stone, that repays, by a thou-, 
sandth part, the loss of even this poor boy’s 
share of the pleasures of change. What 
would not the tardy winner of fortune give 
to exchange his worn-out frame, his unlovea- 
ble and furrowed features, his dulled senses, 
and his vain regrets, for the elastic frame, the 
unbroken spirits, and the redeemable, yet 
not oppressive poverty of this Florentine re- 
gazzo? The irrecoverable gem of youth is 
too often dissolved, like tle pearl of Cleopa- 
tra, ina cup which thins the blood and leaves 
disgust upon the lip. 

The magnificent ruins of Kenilworth broke 
in upon my moralities, and a crowd of halt 
and crippled ciceroni beset the carriage-door 
as we alighted at the outer tower, The 
neighborhood of the Spa of Leamington, makes 
Kenilworth a place of easy resort; and the 
beggars of Warwickshire have disovered that 
your traveler is more liberal of his coin than 
your sitter-at-home. Some dozens of pony- 
chaises and small, crop saddle-horses, clus- 
tered around the gate, assured us that we 
should not muse alone amid the ruins of Eliz- 
abeth’s princely gift to her favorite. We 
passed into the tilt-yard, leaving on our left 
the tower in which Edward was confined, now 
the only habitable part of Kenilworth. I 
gives a comfortable shelter to an old senes- 
chal, who stands where the giant probably 
stood, with Flibbertigibbet under his doublet 
for a prompter; but it is not the tail of a 
rhyme that serves now for a passport. 

Kenilworth, as it now stands, would prob- 
ably disenchant almost any one of the gorgeous 
dreams conjured up by reading Scott’s ro- 
mance. Yet it is one of tne most superb 
ruins in the world. It would scarce be 
complete to a novel-reader, naturally, without 
a warder at the gate, and the flashing of a spear- 
point and helmet through the embrasures of 
the tower. A horseman in armor should 
pace over the draw-bridge, and a squire be 
seen polishing his cuirass through the opening 
gate ; while on the airy bartizan should be ob- 
served a lady in hoop and farthingale, philan- 
dering with my lord of Leicester in silk 
doublet and rapier. In the place of this, the 
visiter enters Kenilworth as I have already 
described, and stepping out into the ult-yard, 
he sees, on an elevation before him, a fretted 
and ivy-covered ruin, relieved like a cloud- 
castle on the sky; the bright blue plane of 


window and broken wall, flecked with waving 
and luxuriant leaves, and the crusted and or- 
namental pinnacles of tottering masonry and 
sculpture just leaning to their fall, though the 
foundations upon which they were laid, one 
would still think, might sustain the firmament. 
The swelling root of a creeper has lifted that 
arch from its base, and the protruding branch 
of a chance-sprung tree, (sown perhaps by a 
field-sparrow) bas unseated the key-stone of 
the next; and so perish castles aud reputa- 
tions, the masoury of the human hand, and 
the fabrics of human forethought ; not by 
the strength which they feared, but by the 
weakness they despised! Little thought old 
John of Gaunt, when these rudely-hewn 
blocks were heaved into their seat by his her- 
culean workmen, that, after resisting fire and 
fue, they would be sapped and overthrown at 
last by a vine tendril and a sparrow ! 

Clinging against the outer wall, on that side 
of the castle overlooking the meadow, which 
was overflowed for the aquatic sports of 
Kenilworth, stands an antique and highly or- 
namental fire place, which belonged, doubuess, 
to the principal hall. The windows on cither 
side looking forth upon the fields below, must 
have been those from which Elizabeth and her 
train observed the feats of Arion and his 
dolphin; and at all times, the large and spa- 
cious chimney-place, from the castle’s first 
occupation to its last, must have been the 
center of the evening revelry, and conversa- 
tion of its guests. It was a hook whereon to 
hang a reverie, and between the roars of 
vulgar laughter which assailed my ears from 
a party lolling on the grass below, I conttived 
to figure to myself, with some distinctness, the 
personages who had stuod about it. A visit 
to Kenilworth, witbout the deceptions of fancy, 
would be as disconnected from our previous 
enthusiasm on the subject as from any other 
scene with which it had no relation. The 
general effect at first, in any such spot, is only 
tu dispossess us, by a powerful violence, of 
the cherished picture we had drawn of it in 
imagination ; and itis only after the real rec- 
ollection has taken root and ripened—afier 
months, it may be—that we can fully bring the 
visionary characters we have drawn t® inhabit 
it. IfL read Kennilworth now, J see Mike 
Lambourne stealing oui, not from the ruined 
postern which I clambered through, over 
heaps of rubbish, but from a little gate that 
turned noiselessly on its hinges, in the unreal 
castle built ten years ago in my brain. 

I had wandered away from my companion, 
Miss Jane Porter, to climb up a_ secret 


ascent for a female foot, and frommy elevated 


position I caught an accidental view of that 


| distinguished lady through the arch of a gothic 


window, with a background of broken archi- 











from one land to another, and loitering | 


the western heayens shining through the 








tecture and foliage—presenting, by chance, 


staircase inthe wall, rather too difficult of 
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perhaps the most fitting and admirable picture 
of the authoress of the Scottish Chiefs, that 
a painter in his brightest hour could have fan- 
cied. Miss Porter, with her tall and striking 
figure, her noble face, (said by Sir Martin 
Shee to have approached nearer in its youth 
to his beau ideal of the female features than 
any other, and still possessing the remains of 
uncommon beauty,) is at all times a person 
whom it would be difficult to sce without a 
feeling of involuntary adiniration. But stand- 
ing, as I saw her at that moment, motionless 
and erect, in the morning dress, with dark 
feathers, which she has worn since the death 
of her beloved 
folded across, 


and gifted sister, her wrists 
her large nnd still beautiful 
eves fixed on a distant objectin the view, and 
her nobly-cast lineaments reposing in their 
usual calm and benevolent tranquillity, while, 
around and above her, lay the material and 
breathed the spirit over which she had held 
the first great mastery—it was a tableau vi- 
vant which I was sorry to be alone to see. 
Was she thinking of the great mind that 
had evoked the spirits of the ruins she stood 
among—a mind in which (by Sir Walter's 
own confession) she had first bared the vein 
of romance which breathed so freely for the 
world’s delight? Were the 
sweep with such supernatural distinctness and 
rapidity through the imagination of genius— 


visions which 


visions of which the millionth portion is prob- 
ably scarce communicated to the world in a 
literary lifetime—were Elizabeth’s courtiers, 
passions, secret hours, interviews with Leices- 
ter—were the imprisoned king’s nights of 
loneliness and dread, his hopes, his indignant, 
but unheeded thoughts—were all the possible 
circumstances, real or imaginary, of which 
that proud castle might have been the scene, 
thronging in those few moments of reverie 
through her fancy? Or was her heart busy 
with its kindly affections, and had the beauty 
and interest of the scene but awakened a 
thought of one who was most wont to number 
with her the sands of those brighter hours ? 

Who shall say ? The very question would 
perhaps startle the thoughts beyond recall— 
so elusive are even the most angelic of the 
mind’s tnseen visitants ? 

I have recorded here the speculations of a 
moment while I leaned over the wall of Kenil- 
worth, but as [ descended by the giddy. stair- 
case, a peal of rude laughter broke from the 
party in the fosse below, and I could not but 
speculate on the difference between the vari- 
ous classes whoin curiosity draws to the spot. 
The distinguished mind that conceives a ro- 


mance which enchants the world, comes in| should be happy. 








hat and plain exterior—her only standards 
—and thinks herself as well dressed, and 
therefore equal or superior to the tall lady, 
whom she presumes is out like herself on 
a day’s pleasuring. One comes and goes 
like the other, and is forgotten alike by the 
beggars at the gate and the seneschal within, 
and thus invisibly and unsuspected, before 
our very eyes, does genius gather its golden 
fruit, and while we walk in a plain and com- 
monplace world, with commonplace and 
sordid thoughts and feelings, the gifted walk 
side by side with us in a world of their own—a 
world of which we see distant glimpses in their 
after creations, and marvel in what unsun- 
ned mine its gems of thought were gathered ! 








WIsCUBBwBANY 
Nature’s Teacher. 

Wuen I was a child, I knew an old grey- 
headed man. Age had given him wisdom, 
and I loved him, for he was kind as well as 
wise. 


! 


be happy. * Whotaughtit to you ?’ Tinquired. 


And he answered, ‘I learned it in the fields.’ 


| ‘Hast thou looked upon all these,’ said 
‘the aged, ‘young man, yet received no in- 
struction ? Did not the brook tell thee, that 
lit might not stay to be idle, that it must haste 
‘to meet the river and go with that to the ocean, 
ito do the bidding of the ocean’s king, and that 
Vit had pleasure by the way, in refreshing the 
‘trees that stretched their roots to meet it, 
‘and in giving drink to the flowers that bowed 
down to its face with a kiss of gratitude! 
\Thou didst see the birds building their nests, 
or flving with food to their little ones; and 
couldst thou not perceive that to make others 
happy is happiness ? The young duck gave 
diligence to learn of its mother the true use 
its oary feet, and how to balance its body 
| 





jaright in the deep water; and the chickens 
obeyed the warning to hide under the broad 
wing, though it knew not the cruelty of the 
foe from which it fled. And did they not bid 
thee seek with the same obedience, the lessons 
of thy mother, who every day teacheth thee, 
‘and every night lifted up her prayer, that thy 


Once he said to me, IT knowaway to) soul may avoid the destroyer. and live for- 


ever? When the spider's silken bower was 


swept away, and she began another without ill 


Then I drew near and entreated him to teach ‘temper or complaint, and the snail willingly 


it also to me. But he replied, *‘ Go forth 
into the fields, among the living things and 
learn it for thyself.’ 

Sol went forth, I looked attentively upon 
all that was moving around. But no voice 
spoke to me. 


headed 


Then I returned to the grey- 
And when he asked 
hast thou seen in the fields ?’? I answered :— 


man. * what 

‘I saw the brook flowing on, among sweet 
flowers. It seemed to be singing a merry 
song. I listened but there were no words to 
the music. The sparrow flew by me with 
down in her beak, wherewith to line her nest, 
and the red breast, with a crumb she had 
gathered at the door to feed her chirping 
The ducklings swam beside their 


mother in the clear stream, and the hen drew 


young. 


her chickens under her wings and screamed 
at the soaring hawk. ‘The spider threw out 
her many threads like lines of silver and 
fastening them from spray to spray, ran 
lightly on the bridge made from her own body. 
The snail put his horrid head through the 
door of his shell, and drew it suddenly back. 


The ant carried agrain of corn in her pincers, 


and the loaded bee hastened to her hive, 


like a laborer to his cottage —The dog came 
forth and guarded the young lambs, frisking 
fearlessly by the side of their serious mother, 
All seemed 
IT asked them how I also 


who cropped the tender grass. 
full of happiness. 
But they made me ho 


. . . | . . 
the same guise, and is treated but with the|reply. Again and again I asked, ‘ Who will 


put forth all her strength to carry her house 
upon her back, and the ant toiled with her 
load ofcorn to her winter store house, and the 





bee wasted not the smallest drop of sweetness, 
that could be found in the honey cnps—came 
‘there no voice to thee from their example of 
patience, prudence and wisdom ? "Thou didst 





admire the shepherd’s dog, minding so readily 
ithe word of his master, but fail to understand 
‘that faithful continuance in duty is happiness. 
From all these teachers of the field, came 
\there no precept unto thee? When they all 
| spuke with different voices, wert thou deaf to 
itheir instruction? Each in his own language 
itold thee, that industry was happiness, and 
‘that idleness was an offence both in nature 
and to her God.’ 


cheek was crimson with shame, because I had 
not understood the lessons of the fields, and 





| 

| Then I bowed down my head, and my 
was ignorant of what even birds and insects 
| 


| knew. 
| - 
l'on me and comforted me, 


Sut the man with hoary hairs smiled 
| So IT thanked him 
for the good teachings of his wisdom. And 
HI took his precept into my heart that T might 
Aud thouch 
\ was then young and now am old, T have 


weigh it and see if it were true. 





never had reason to doubt that industry is 
H. S. 


happiness, L. 





| 


| Tne mother of Washington, on whom the 


The Mother of Washington. 


|| care of bringing him up devolved on the death 


same respect as theirs. The old porter || teach me the way to be happy !’ Yet nothing || of his father, is described to me, by those who 


makes no distinction in his charge of half-a-|| answered, save the ‘echo ever repeating my || knew her well, a8 a woman of ordinary stature, 
crown, and the grocer’s wife who sucks an|last words, * happy—happy,’ but not to tell 
orange on the grass, looks at the dark crape|| me how to become so. 


i a great belle and beauty in that part of 


High 


Virginia called the Nothern Neck. 
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uncommon strength of mind and decision of 
character, she exacted great deference from 
her sons, of whom George was the favorite. 

The only weakness of her character was 
an excessive fear of thunder, which originated 
in the melancholy death of a young female 
friend, who was struck dead at her side by 
lightning, when Mrs. Washington was about 
fifteen years old. 

The same inflexible regard to the perform- 
ance of those ordinary duties of life, on which 
so much of our own happiness and that of 
others depends; the same strict punctuality 


on things so useless. The child seemed to 
her mother : 

‘Mother, what is the use of those great 
sleeves you wear ?” 

The mother was silent, for the question 
puzzled her. 

* Mother what is the use of that fine bird on 
your hat ?’ 

The mother was still more at a loss for a 
reply. 

‘ Mother, what is the use ofhaving a work- 
ed handkerchief, bordered with lace, to wipe 





in keeping ter word, and discharging all the 
obligations of justice, by which Washington 
was distinguished, characterized his mother. 
‘There was a plain honesty and truth about her, 
peculiar to that age, and which has been ill- 
exchanged for empty professions and outward 
polish, As a native of Virginia, she was 
hospitatle-by birth-right, and always received 


her visiters with a smiling welcome. But 


they were never asked to stay but once, and || 
she always speeded the parting guest, by | 


affording every facility in her power. She} 
possessed ull those domestic habits and 


qualities that confer value on women, but had 
nv desire to be distinguished by any other 
titles than those of a good wife and mother. 


resect every paper not paid for in ad- 
| 


your nose ?” 

* Come along,’ cried the mother somewhat 
roughly, as she dragged the little girl out of 
the toy-shop, ‘come along, and don't ask so 
many foolish questions.’ 





Advance pay for Papers. 


A man from a@ neighboring town called at 
our office the other day, and said, * Well you 
have stopped sending a paper to me. We! 
undertook to explain ; but he interrupted by 





saying, * I want no apology ; you do right to 


vance; L am very glad you have at length 
learned how to do business ; I have offen felt) 
vexed to see papers sent to sone persons in| 


‘ . } 
She was once present, and occupied the || 





our town, who I knew would never pay you, 


seat of honor, at a ball given to Washington | 


at Fredericksburg, while in the full measure 


of his well-earned glory; and nine 


o'clock came, said to him with perfect simplic- 


when 
ity. * Come, George, it is time to go home.’ | 


jxample and Precept. 
BY J. K. PAULDING, 


A rine fashionable mother, one beautiful 
spring morning, walked forth into the city, 


leading by the hand alittle child of five or six |) 


years old. The former was dressed in all 


the fantastic finery of the times; she had a | 


pink bonnet ornamented with a bird of para- 
dise, shaded with huge bows of wide ribbon ; 
sleeves which caused her taper waist to 
appear like lean famine supported on either 
side by overgrown plenty ; her gown was 
of such redundancy of plaits and folds, that 
a whole family might have been clothed from 
is superfluities ; and while with one hand she 


led the little girl along 


~) 


in the other she held 
a cambric handkerchief worked 


devices, and bordered with rich lace, reported 





tu have cost fifty dollars. 
was dressed as fine as its mother, for she| 
unfortunately had light curly hair, and was) 
reckoned a beauty. 

Thev passed atoy-shop, and the child insist-| 


ed on going in where she laid out all the 


money she had in various purchases that were | 


of no use whatever, in spite of the advice of) the wife, empharizing each * our’ witha blow of of Doet J 


her mother, who alternately scolded and 


with various | 


The little child] 


whilst myself and others would have to pay | 


passing under the bed clothes, Mr, Slang’ 


reflect a few moments, and thus addressed ‘hat was brushed off. Mr. Slang remained 


under cover several minutes, waiting for « 
calm. At length his wife saw him thrusting 
his head out at the feot of the bed, much hike 
a turtle from its shell. 

What are you looking for, Mr. Slang, says 
she? I am looking, my dear, sniveled he, tu 
see if I can see any thing of owr bat. The 
struggle was over. The next Sunday motn- 
ing, Mr. Slang asked Mrs. Slang, if we might 
wear our clean linen breeches to meeting ? 
And in short, ever since the above mentioned 
occurrence, Mr. Slang has studiously avoided 
the use of that odious singular possessive 
pronoun. He stands corrected. Forsooth 





he considers Mrs. Slang the better gram- 
/marian. 





A Ticur Squeeze.—Come here, my lad, 
/said an attorney to a boy about 9 years of age. 
The boy willingly came, and asked what case 
was to be tried next. A case between the 


Pope and the Devil, which do you think will 


| 


| gain the action? answered the attorney. I 


guess itwill be a pretty tight squeeze; the 
Pope has the most money, but the Devil has 
the most lawyers, replied the boy. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 


H. W. jr. Pembroke, N. Y. $1,00; E.S Cherokee Corner, 


) as long as we were able to do so—your pres- Ga. 80,50; R.T. St. Johnsbury, Vt. $1,00; G. M’C. Dixboro, 


Mich. $1,00; A. G. South Garduer, Mass. $874; BE. A. 


ent system is right, and ll cheerfully pay for) W. Porters Corners, N. Y. $0.75; J.C. H. Freedom, N.Y 


. : i et I 
another year in advance.’ He further re- oo: 


. . | 
marked, ‘ I wish the whole system of small) 
book debt was vetoed, so far as it has law to} 


sustain it. It would be better for community, | 


and promote industry, compelling all to earn 


and get their dollar before spending it..— Col. 
| Register. 





Ours vs. My. 
Mr. Spano always used to say, my horse, my | 
boys, &c. Mr, Slang now invariably says our 
jhorses, our boys, or our farm. This substi- 
jtution of ours for my, by Mr. Slang, was 
}brought about thus: Mr, Slang had just mar- 
ried awife. On the day after the wedding, 
Mr. Slang casually remarked ‘1 now intend, 
| Mrs. Slang, to enlarge my dairy.’ 

You mean our dairy my dear, replied Mrs. 
| Slang. 
| Noy; quoth Mr. Slang, I say I shall enlarge 
my dairy. 


| Say our dairy, Mr. Slang. 


| Nogs my dairy. 


Say our dairy, say our, screamed Mrs. 8. 


| seizing the poker. 


My dairy! 
ted the husband. 


; 
my dairy! my dairy! voctera- 


Qurdairy' our dairy! ourdairy ! re-echoed 


the poker upon the back of her cringing spouse 








| 


| taker, 


00; ‘i P. Eliicot’s Mills, Md. $1,00; J. W. Sutton, Ms. 
E. 8. Fort Ann, N. Y. $1,00; J. N. P. Charleston, 
Ss. C. 81,00. BE. E. New-York, 81,00; W. J. A. Erieville, 
N. Y. $10.00; H. J. B. Brunsfield, Ms. $0,874; A. 'T. Had 
ley, Ms. 1,00; M. J. Troy, N. Y. 81,00; E. 8. Greenfield, 
Ms. $1,00; 8. B. T. Cannonsburgh, Pa. $5,00; A. D. P. 
Willimans M. Ms. $1,00. 





SUMMARY. 

Men of substance and education are said to be emigrating 
in great numbers from Europe to this country. 

The Hon. Richard Rush goes to England to attend to the 
great bequest of Mr. Smithson, for the establishment of an 
University in the U. States. 

A physician in New-York arguesthat wooden pavements 
may prove unhealthy ; and plausibly so too, for the vicinity 
of decaying timber is proverbially unhealthy. 

‘The present population of the United States is estimated 
at nearly seventeen millions. 

| The Gretna Green blacksmith died afew weeks ago, 
but his office was not in an interregnum of an hour. 

Mellichamp Mr. Simm’'s new novel, will be shortly issued 
from the press of the Harpers. 

| An advance in the Shield, of nine inches a day, is consid 
ered a good day's work in the construction of the London 
Tunnel 


— 


MARRIED, 


In this city, on the 24th inst. by the Rev. William Whit 
Mr. Richard F. Clark to Miss Sarah J. Coffin, all 


| of this city. 


On the Istinst. by the Rev. William Whittaker, Rey 
Zenas Cook, to Miss Mary Ann Knight, all of this city. 





DIED, 
In this city, on the 3ist ult. Mr. Wim. Hollenbeck, in the 
63d year ot his age. 
Ou the Ist inst. Mr. Joseph Allen, in the 64th year of his 


Onthe 2d inst. Phebe Leach, aged 25 years 
On the 4th inst. Mr. Henry Clark, aged 67 years 


Ai Chatham, on the 3ist ult. Mr. Michael Rogers, aged 
70 vears 
At the residence of Walter Patterson, E q. on Wednes 


day afternoon, John W 
York, aged 58 vear 
At Claverack. on thy 


Patterson, late of the « ity of New 


shut. John Staats Lansing 
Miller, aged 1 year and 10 month 

In Claverack, on the 6th ult. Mr. James Hyatt. in 
Hith year of lis age F 
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From the Knickerbocker for July. 
The Departed. 
RY MARY ANNE BROWN. 
Tey are not there! where once their feet 
Light answer to soft music beat— 
Where their young voices sweetly breathed, 
And fragrant flowers they lightly wreathed. 
Still flows the nightingale’s sweet song— 
Still trail the vine’s green shoots along ; 
Still are the sunny blossoms fair— 
But they who loved them are not there! 


They are not there! by the lone fount 
That once they loved at eve to haunt; 
Where, when the day-star brightly set, 
Beside the silver waves they met: 

Still lightly glides the quiet stream— 
Still o’er it falls the soft moon beam ; 
But they who used ita bliss to share 
With loved hearts by it, are not there ! 


They are not there! by the dear hearth, 
That once beheld there harmless mirth ; 
Where, through their joy came no vain fear, 
And o’er their smiles no darkening tear : 

It burns not now a beacon-star, 

Tis cold and fireless as they are: 

Where is the glow it used to wear ? 

Tis felt no more—they are not there ! 





Tue following beautiful but most melancholy lines, are 
copied from the Louisiana Gazette : 


Lines 


By a person long resident in a forcign country 


on his return home. 


I came but they had passed away— 
The fair in form, the pure in mind ;— 
And like a stricken deer I stray, 


Where all are strange, and none are kind ; 


Kind to the worn, the wearied soul, 
That pants, that struggles for repose ; 
Oh that my steps had reached the goal 
Where earthly sighs and sorrows close. 


Years have passed o'er me like a dream 
That leaves no trace on memory’s page; 
I look around me, and I seem 
Some relic of a former age, 
Alone, as in a stranger clime, 
Where stranger voices mock my ear, 
i mark the lagging course of time, 
Withouta wish—a hope—a fear ! 


Yet I had hopes—and they have fled ; 
And I had fears, and alk too true ; 
My wishes too !—but they are dead, 
And what have I with life to do? 
'Tis butto wear a weary load, 
I may not, dare not cast away ; 
To sigh for one small, still abode, 
Where I may sl 


cp as sweet as they ;— 


As they, the loveliest of their race; 
Whose grassy tombs my sorrow teens 
Whose worth my soul delichts to trace 
W ‘ T lo th t to wee] ! 
To weep beneath the silent moon 


With none to chide, to hear, to : 


| 











Life can bestow no dearer boon 
On one whom death disdains to free ! 
i leave the world that knows mie not; 
To hold communion with the dead ; 
And fancy consecrates the spot 
Where fancy’s softest dreams are shed ; 
I see each shade all silvery white, 
I hear each spirit’s melting sigh ; 
I turn to clasp those forms of light— 
And the pale morning chills my eye. 


But soon the last dim morn shall rise— 
The lamp of life burns feebly now— 
When stranger hands shall close my tyes, 
And smooth my cold and dewy brow, 
Unknown I lived—so let me die; 
Nor stone nor monumental! cross, 
Tell where his nameless ashes lie, 
Who sighed for gold and found it dross! 


a 
From the Zodiac. 
The Gentle Nurse. 


Tue finger of disease had placed 
Its seal upon my brow; 

And deep the lines that finger traced, 
Thouch all are vanished now : 

And weariness hung o’er my bed, 
And pain was hovering nigh, 

While dreamy visions, wild and dread, 
Woke many a deep-drawn sigh. 


My sleep !—oh! how unlike the sleep 
Of childhood’s early days! 

When yet I had not learned to weep, 
Or trod life’s weary ways: 

When calm and sweet, as evening spread 
Iler dusky wing o’er earth, 

Sleep came, with soft, elastic tread, 
And hushed my gladsome mirth. 


I woke from sleep, and on my view, 
There fell a vision bright, 

Of one, with heart of kindness true, 
Who watched o’er me that night: 

And Pity’s voice fell on mine ear, 
With tones so sweet and low, 

It soothed my pain, and bade me hear, 
That gentle music flow. 


I’ve seen that light and graceful form, 
When floating in the dance ; 

I've seen that dark and laughing eye, 
When brilliant was its glance ; 

I've heard that voice, when swelling out 
In music wild and sweet; 

I’ve heard her light guitar’s deep tones, 
With thrilling cadence meet. 


I’ve seen those dark and wavy locks, 
Shading her ample brow, 

And gazed upon her till I loved-—- 
Notas I love her now, 

For yet I see her, as she sat 
Beside ny couch of pain, 

And patient watched, till morning shed 

Her beams o’er earth again. 


That gentle hand! I feel it yet, 
As when it bathed my brow; 
And all her kindness and her care, 

Are present with me now; 
Oh, may a heavenly hehte’er guide 


youth! 


Her beauty and her 


her step 


’ slide 
ne eT lier, 


‘ ' 
ndtrutnh: 


LZ, Va A. D 
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From the Schenectady Parthenon. 
What is Love? 
Tuere sat beside me as beautiful a being as ever tinted 
lamp shone upon. Her pretty lip was almost impercep 
tibly curled when I spoke of the dominion of passion; 
and the passion and the smile dwelt in her soft eye like a 
diamond sparkling in a setting of jet. ‘ And whatis love 7’ 
inquired she, in a tone that made my heart auswer in its 
quickening throbbings. But my lips uttered no sound. I 
felt then it would be madness to reply. ‘And what is 
love ?’—Knew she not—she, the queen of a thousand 
hearts. I went home that night less calm than I ever be 
fore parted from lady. ‘ And what is love 7 
Go ask the child on its mother’s knee; 
Who stoops to kiss his sunny cheek, 
What makes his heart beat joyously — 
His infants lips now strive to speak ? 
Why lies his head on her bosom warm, 
As ifher bosom could shield from harm ? 


Go watch the tear in that mother’s eye, 
Her trembling limbs; her looks of wo ; 

And mark her grief, her deep drawn sigh; 
The wild lament of hopes laid low. 

Then ask the mother, her grief to tell; 

Ah! hark! ashriek! ‘tis her ypfant’s knell. 


Go ask the maid with sunlit brow, 

With ‘eye of light and lip of sone,’ 
Why heeds she not the revel now ; 

Her glance flies o’er the gladsome throng : 
It rests on one—e’en his lightest word, 
Though whispered it be, her heart has heard. 


Go ask the youth who lowly kneels, 
At beauty’s shrine in star-lit brower 
Yes, ask him then why o’er him steals 
A flood of bliss in that lone hour. 
Why throbs his heart as he hears her voice ? 
What secret power bids his soul rejoice ? 


Youask what makes the infant speak ; 
The mother’s heart ceive forth the sich ? 
What calls the blush on the maiden’s cheek, 

And lights with joy the manly eye ? 
A charm, fair girl, if its spell be wove 
Around your heart, then you love— you love. 
For the New-York Weekly Messenger. 
Our Father’s Hearth. 
BY G. W. NOLLEY. 
TnuovaGn other friends in other scenes caress, 
And strive to make a paradise of earth, 
Yet none will e’er so warmly, truly bless, 
As those we knew around our E‘ather's Tlearth 


Though other kindly voices greet our cars, 
And them we join in songs of mirth, 
Yet none will ever charm in after years 


Like those we heard around our Father's Hearth 


Though other eyes on us may brightly be am 
. J a) d . ' 
Revealing thoughts to which the heart gives birth 
Yet as bricht and kind they ne’er will seem 


As those we met around our Fathers Hearth 
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